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PRACTICE TEACHING IN MODEL SCHOOLS 



E. E. LEWIS 
State Normal School, Charleston, Illinois 



In 1909 the accrediting committee of the California State 
Board of Education sent a questionnaire to every state normal 
school in the United States. Among the questions asked were a 
number concerning the practice teaching and observation work 
required of students before graduation. The data obtained from 
these replies came into the hands of the writer through the courtesy 
of Dr. M. E. Dailey, president of the State Normal School, 
San Jose, Cal., who was a member of that committee. The facts 
pertaining to practice teaching and ©bservation work are here 
compiled and briefly interpreted with the hope that they may stimu- 
late further inquiry concerning current methods in normal schools. 

RELATION OF PRACTICE TEACHING TO COURSES IN METHODS 

From the replies to the first question, "How much time inter- 
venes between the study of methods and the practice teaching?" 
we find the following facts: (1) Practice teaching follows the courses 
in methods immediately in 47 of the 115 state normal schools reply- 
ing, or in 40 per cent of them. This group includes all schools 
in which the student-teacher begins his practice teaching imme- 
diately upon the completion of the work in methods. In many 
normal schools the courses in methods are completed in the Junior 
year and practice teaching comes in the Senior year. Other schools 
have the courses in methods in both the Junior and the Senior 
years, with practice teaching in the Senior year only. Courses 
in general methods as well as in special methods precede the prac- 
tice teaching in all schools of this group. (2) Practice teaching 
is taken simultaneously with methods in 28 of the 115 schools, or 
in 24 per cent of those replying. (3) Less than one term of twelve 
weeks intervenes between the study of methods and practice 
teaching in 12 normal schools, or in 10 per cent of the group studied. 
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(4) The study of methods precedes practice teaching by more than 
one term of twelve weeks, and less than three such terms, in 14 
schools, or n per cent. (5) More than one year intervenes between 
the courses in methods and the practice teaching in but one insti- 
tution. Fourteen per cent of the schools wrote the vague answer, 
"varies," and are, therefore, not considered in the above figures. 

The two prevailing tendencies are, first, to have practice teach- 
ing taken simultaneously with methods, and second, to have prac- 
tice teaching follow immediately the courses in methods. The 
second plan is the more common. 

AMOUNT OF PRACTICE TEACHING REQUIRED 

The next question asked is: "How much practice teaching is 
required of each student before graduation?" The replies reveal 
a wider range of variation than would seem possible in institutions 
all maintained for the one purpose of training teachers for the ele- 
mentary schools. Pupil-teachers are required to teach anywhere 
from two weeks to two years, the length of time varying with the 
size of the training school, the number of student-teachers, and the 
pedagogical view of the administrative officers in charge. 

The replies to this question were given by different schools in 
varying units, such as weeks, months, hours, and terms, making 
the computation of averages difficult. This may be illustrated by 
quoting at random the following answers : ' ' one hundred and twenty 
hours"; "five months"; "one period a day for twenty weeks"; 
" two terms of room teaching " ; "one-fifth of the course." I have 
managed to use most of these answers by reducing the time given 
in each case to school terms of twelve weeks with one period of 
forty to forty-five minutes of teaching each day. 

The following replies are from schools requiring less than one 
term of teaching: "four periods per week every two weeks for one 
year"; "twenty full days"; "one-fifth of the course"; "six 
weeks"; "part of the time for six weeks." The remaining schools 
are divisible into three groups with respect to the length of time 
required for practice teaching: (1) those schools requiring less 
than two terms of twelve weeks each, one period daily, but more 
than one such term; there are 10 institutions in this group; (2) 
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those schools requiring at least two terms or twenty-four weeks, 
one period daily; there are 42 institutions in this group; (3) those 
schools requiring the equivalent of one year, that is, three terms, 
one period daily; there are 66 institutions in this group. 

To summarize : 53 per cent of the state normal schools replying 
require the equivalent of three terms or one full year of practice 
teaching; 34 per cent, the equivalent of two terms; 8 per cent, the 
equivalent of one term, and 5 per cent less than one term. There 
are possibly two institutions that require more than one year of 
practice teaching. The median institution requires three terms or 
one year. 

SCHOOLS IN WHICH PRACTICE TEACHING IS REQUIRED 

The third question is: "Is any or all of the practice teaching 
done in schools other than practice schools under your supervision ?" 
In 95 of the 117 replying all the practice teaching is done in a prac- 
tice school connected with the normal school. Twenty-two insti- 
tutions use local town and city schools. When outside schools are 
used, the practice teaching is almost without exception supervised 
by the faculty of the normal school. There is only one normal 
school in the list in which student-teachers are allowed to teach 
in outside schools under outside supervision alone. In 10 of the 
schools studied, practice teaching is required in city and town 
schools as well as in the training school more immediately under 
the control and supervision of the normal school. Usually practice 
teaching in outside schools is merely a temporary makeshift neces- 
sary until a training school can be established. 

GRADES IN WHICH PRACTICE TEACHING IS REQUIRED 

The fourth question asked is: "In how many grades does each 
student- teacher do practice teaching?" A number of general 
answers were received, for example: "several"; "no specific 
number"; "varies"; " three to eight ";." all possible " ; "usually 
in one department." However, most of the answers were more 
specific. I have recorded them in the following table. This 
table shows the number of grades in which students are required 
to teach. 
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* These numbers do not refer to the grade, as the ninth grade ; but to the number of different 
grades in which each student is required to teach during his practice experience. Thus, 3 schools 
require teaching in only one grade; 10 in two grades; 24 in three grades, etc. 

The range is from one to nine grades. Which means that in some 
normal schools, pupil-teachers are required to teach in only one 
grade, while in other schools they are required to teach in all nine 
grades. Eight schools require teaching in the primary, inter- 
mediate, and grammar departments. A number of indefinite 
answers were received which are here eliminated. Evidently the 
most common practice is to require teaching in three or four 
different grades. 

SUBJECTS IN WHICH PRACTICE TEACHING IS REQUIRED 

Question five, "In what subjects does each student do practice 
teaching?" is closely related to the preceding one. The following 
answers are quoted as exceptional: "varies, but must have one 
of music, nature-study, drawing, or manual training"; "four to 
six branches"; "nearly all"; "no regulation"; "any two, in all 
but special"; "several"; "all possible"; "determined by the 
supervisor of practice"; "six selected." The remaining replies I 
have listed under four groups: 

1. Those requiring all subjects: 58 institutions; 

2. Those requiring any three, preferably one in each of the three depart- 
ments: 9 institutions; 

3. Those leaving it to the option of the student and supervisor: 9 institu- 
tions; 

4. Those specifically indicating the subjects: 12 schools. 

Eleven of the 12 schools that specifically answer this question 
require arithmetic; 10 require reading; 6 history; 6 music; 
5 language; 5 geography; 4 writing; 4 grammar; 3 nature-study; 
2 drawing; 2 manual training; one domestic science, and one 
agriculture. 

Again, 2 of the 12 schools in question require practice teaching 
in seven different subjects; 4 require practice teaching in six sub- 
jects, 2 in five; one in four; 2 in three, and one in two. 
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These institutions require students to teach an average of five 
different subjects during their course. And the six subjects taught 
in their order of preference are: arithmetic, reading, language, 
history, music, and geography. These figures must not be taken 
too seriously, however. The reader must remember that we are 
arguing upon the basis of what prevails in only 12 institutions. 
But I find upon checking back that these 12 schools are among the 
very best in the list when all points are considered. They represent 
the very best practice that appears in the whole group of normal 
schools. 

THE AMOUNT AND KIND OF OBSERVATION WORK REQUIRED 

The sixth question concerns the observation work required of 
practice teachers: "Do students observe the teaching of other 
persons ? If so, what persons ? " To the first part of the question 
115 schools replied "yes," and only one replied "no." To the 
second part 78 replied "critic teachers/' and the rest named one 
or more of the following: room teacher, experienced teacher, 
method teacher, supervisor, principal, departmental teacher, 
student teacher, student assistant, expert students, regular pro- 
fessors, city, town, and village teachers, normal-school teachers, 
and heads of departments. The most common practice seems to be 
for the students to observe the critic teachers. 

Question seven is: "If so, do they observe before, during, or 
after their practice teaching?" In 18 state normal schools, or 
in 15 per cent of the group studied, students observe before their 
work in teaching begins, and continue observing during their 
term of teaching and also after their teaching is done. Eight 
schools, or 7 per cent, require observations during the time of 
teaching only. Eight schools, or 7 per cent, require observations 
both during and after the teaching period. Twenty-five schools, 
or 22 per cent, require observations before the time of teaching 
only. Fifty-five schools, or 49 per cent, require observations both 
before and during teaching. A few of the answers cannot be placed 
in any of these groups. Examples are: "take little stock in 
observation work"; "observe only when need arises"; "each 
student has observation period assigned on program." The most 
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common practice is to observe both before and during the teaching 
period. Over 70 per cent of these schools follow this plan. 

In reply to question eight, "How much observation work is 
required?" we have various and puzzling answers such as: "one 
week out of six"; "no rule"; "twenty hours"; "one hour per 
week"; "much"; "little"; "one hour a day for a term"; "no 
minimum and no maximum"; "about three times as much as 
teaching"; "perhaps three weeks in two years"; "two hundred 
to two hundred and fifty hours"; "one week in five in the Junior 
year"; "one year of teaching, about half of which is observation"; 
"one hour per week for one-half year"; "possibly one-tenth of the 
time devoted to teaching"; "twenty weeks in special subjects." 
The only conclusions to be drawn from such replies are that local 
circumstances govern the amount of time given to observation 
work, and that, in general, observation work is considered less 
valuable than practice teaching. 

In almost every institution in question some observation work 
is required. In the few schools in which no practice teaching is 
required the amount of observation work is naturally much greater 
than in those requiring practice teaching. In schools that require 
one year of practice teaching it is common to have from 20-30 
observations along with the teaching. The student observes the 
recitations of a critic teacher until he feels competent to take charge 
of the class himself. The observation of 6 or 8 lessons at the begin- 
ning of each term of teaching is usually all that is necessary. In a 
few schools one period a week throughout the year is set aside for 
observation work. The entire group of practice teachers meet with 
the supervisor or with one of the method teachers and observe the 
recitation of a critic teacher. In this way 30-40 group observations 
are made during the year covering all the subjects in all the grades. 
Each of these model lessons is discussed by the class and usually 
each student criticizes the lesson in a written report. 

TEACHING IN THE KINDERGARTEN 

To determine the amount of practice work normal schools give 
teachers in the kindergarten, question nine was formulated: "Are 
students given any practice teaching in the kindergarten ? " Most 
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of the answers to this question fall into one of the following groups : 
(i) 38 schools, or 33 per cent of the 113 schools replying, answer 
this question in the affirmative but do not specify just what students 
are required or permitted to teach in the kindergarten; (2) 25 
schools, or 22 per cent, reply, "to specialists only"; (3) 50 schools, 
or 45 per cent, do not offer any practice teaching in the kindergarten. 
Evidently state normal schools have been slow to accept the respon- 
sibility for the training of kindergarten teachers. 

DOES THE TRAINING SCHOOL REPRESENT ACTUAL WORKING 
CONDITIONS ? 

To determine whether or not the training schools in connection 
with our normal schools represent actual working conditions 
question ten was asked: "What attempt, if any, is made to have 
the training school represent actual working conditions outside?" 
The answers fall into two groups: 

1. Twenty-eight frankly state that they make no attempt to 
duplicate the working conditions of the outside common schools. 

2. Sixty schools claim that they make all possible attempts 
to do so. A few of the replies indicating the feeling there is on 
this question follow: "some, but conditions make much impos- 
sible"; "we conform to the state course of study"; "none, except 
in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades"; "all possible except 
size of classes"; "all possible, making plans, disciplining children, 
and test reports to supervisors are required on outside work"; 
"by having the same subjects taught in the same way"; "we set 
standards that are better"; "we make no attempt, we aim at per- 
fect conditions"; "just such as you will find plus high ideals"; 
"always attempting with little success"; "impossible, do the best 
we can " ; " we try to set standards " ; " try to make our school best 
type"; "our object is to meet and better conditions." 

There are 17 institutions that use city and town schools for 
observation and practice teaching, thus meeting actual conditions. 
If we add these 17 to the 60 in the second group, we gain a fan- 
appreciation of the extent of the attempt to make the model schools 
represent actual conditions. Such an attempt has been made in at 
least 73 per cent of our state normal schools. 
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TRAINING FOR SPECIAL TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORY OFFICERS 

The eleventh question is: "What facilities, if any, are offered 
for departmental or special teachers to secure training?" 

1. Twelve schools, or 10 per cent, reply, "little." 

2. Forty-two schools, or 39 per cent, reply, "none." 

3. Forty-seven schools, or 43 per cent, reply, "for special 
teachers." 

4. Six schools, or about 5 per cent, reply, "for departmental 
teachers." 

The following exceptional replies should also be noted; "none, 
but a little graduate work is offered"; "we are establishing a 
department for that purpose"; "there is no demand for it." A 
number of normal schools are training teachers in the special sub- 
jects of music, drawing and art, manual training, and domestic 
science, and a very few are attempting to train departmental 
teachers. The training provided for teachers of the special sub- 
jects greatly exceeds the training provided for departmental 
teachers. 

Question twelve is: "Is there any training for supervisory 
officers or principals?" Eighty-seven schools, or 18 per cent, 
replied, "no," and 20 schools, or 19 per cent, replied, "yes." The 
extent of such attempts may be seen by a glance at the following 
answers: "yes, a training class is conducted for principals by the 
superintendent of the local schools"; "yes, for principals of rural 
schools"; "yes, for those taking the B.A. degree"; "yes, espe- 
cially with men"; "yes, summer school offers a course"; "yes, a 
course in superintendency"; "no, not yet, but will"; "no, but 
encouraged"; "no, only incidentally"; "no, will offer a course 
next year"; "nothing special, but individually some." State 
normal schools make practically no attempt to train supervisory 
officers. 

SUPERVISORS OF PRACTICE TEACHING 

The last question which we will consider is: "Who supervises 
the practice teaching?" There are 129 replies to this question. 
From a study of these answers we should be able to determine the 
prevailing methods of supervising practice teaching. First of all 
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we find a wide range of official supervisors ranking from the presi- 
dent of the normal school to student-assistants. They may be 
classified in groups according to their respective powers and 
functions. 

i. Principal, president, or superintendent of the normal school. 

2. Principal, director, supervisor, or superintendent of the 
model, observation, practice, or training school. 

3. General supervisor, director of training, or superintendent 
of practice teaching, other than principal of training school. 

4. Grade teacher, sometimes called room teacher, department 
teacher, grade supervisor, or critic teacher. 

5. Heads of departments in normal schools. 

6. Professors of psychology, pedagogy, or education in such 
schools. 

7. Teachers of general methods. 

8. Teachers of special methods and special subjects. 

We will consider these in the order listed above. In every 
state normal school it is one of the implied duties of the president 
or principal to supervise the practice teaching of students. How- 
ever, there are only 9 institutions in the United States in which 
the president of the normal school directly exercises the function 
of supervisor. In the rest of the schools the duty of supervising 
practice work is delegated by the president to a subordinate. 
As normal schools have grown in size the administrative force has 
gradually been separated from the teaching force. 

In about 20 schools the principal of the training department is 
the chief supervisor of practice teaching. But the principal 
neither of the normal school nor of the training school is the type 
supervisor of practice work today. Several other ways of handling 
this work are in vogue, as a further examination of the data shows. 

Among these is the appointment of a general overseer of practice 
teaching subordinate only to the two principals. This person is 
variously called general supervisor, director or directress of train- 
ing, and superintendent of practice teaching. There are 27 normal 
schools in the list studied that have an overseer of practice work 
in addition to the two principals above mentioned. The position 
of overseer of practice work has been created because of the inability 
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of the principals on account of increased administrative duties 
adequately to supervise such work. Improvements in methods 
of teaching have also demanded an especially trained person for 
such work. The establishment of such a position is in keeping 
with the departure from general to special courses in methods, the 
growing tendency toward a departmental as opposed to a grade or 
room plan of organization and instruction, and also with the 
increased size of normal and training schools. 

This plan is not, however, the most common method of super- 
vising practice and observation work. The supervision of practice 
teaching is done by the grade teachers to a much greater extent 
than by all other groups combined. It is not possible to give figures 
in percentage setting forth this fact, as in scarcely a single place 
is one group doing supervisory work to the exclusion of all other 
groups. The most common ways may be briefly described as 
follows: (1) to have one grade in a room under a regularly employed 
room, grade, or critic teacher; (2) to have two grades in a room 
under one or two such teachers; (3) to have three departments, 
primary, intermediate, and grammar, with one or more depart- 
mental teachers in each. Practice teachers in schools having the 
first or second plan take charge of the room, or of one portion of the 
children in that room, for from one period a day to full time. Under 
the department system the practice teacher usually takes a single 
class one hour a day during the period of teaching. In every 
instance without exception the critic teacher supervises the work 
of the student, though in possibly thirty schools the critic teacher 
is helped by other supervisors as well. 

In a few normal schools those who are at the head of depart- 
ments in the normal school supervise the teaching of their subjects 
in the training school. This is especially true of the newer and more 
recently introduced subjects, such as drawing, music, domestic 
science, sewing, and manual training. In fact, practice teaching 
in the special subjects is almost entirely supervised by the teachers 
of those subjects. 

In 7 schools in the list the professor of education, pedagogy, or 
psychology also has supervision over practice teaching. Quite 
frequently this person is the overseer of practice work. There 
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are three institutions in which he is declared to be the sole super- 
visor. The teacher of general methods appears as a supervisor 
in but two institutions in the list. 

The tendency is to have competent critic teachers who take 
charge of the students teaching in their grades; and a general over- 
seer of practice teaching who supervises the work of the critic 
teachers, and also teaches general methods and the fundamental 
professional courses in education. 



